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the mind feeds on wind; this is nis wvelhdles and 
destructive. It was not upon the mountains, or 
far off, that manna descended for Israel, but even 
about their tents; and the celestial bread, which 
hath been the staff of life to the living of all gen- 
erations, is in our own houses; the vein of fine 
gold runs in our hearts, there let us dig, and pa- 
tiently bear the refiner’s hand, Blessed is that 


servant who is found thus abiding and waiting at 


home; when his master comes, he will accept 
him, and make him ruler in his stead. Here 
stands the power and ability of being rightly use- 
ful in the cause of truth, whether in the church, 
or in our own families. In this authority, the 
tender connexions of nature, improved by grace 
and confirmed by prudence, become a threefold 
cord, that cannot easily be broken; and if we in- 
stantly see not the desire of our souls, we shall 
not assume the divine prerogative in fixing judg- 
ment, or decline our patient waiting until our 
Lord comes, who can do all for us, yea, 
abundantly than we dare expect or ask. 


more 
. 
S. F. 


—__—____+2ee + 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 
From the Ministry for the Poor. 

The poor might enjoy the most important ad- 
vantages of the rich, had they the moral and reli- 
gious cultivation consistent with their lot. Books 
find their way into every house, however mean; 
and especially that book which contains more nu- 
triment for the intellect, imagination, and heart, 
than all others; I mean of course the Bible. And 
1 am confident that among the poor are those 
who find in that one book more enjoyment, more 
awakening truth, more lofty and beautiful image 
ry, more culture to the whole soul, than thousands 
of the educated find in their general studies, and 
vastly more than millions among the rich find in| 
that ‘superficial, transitory literature whith con-' 
sumes al] their reading hours. 

W. E. 
+ 22 + —_-—__ 


PARENTS. 


~arents are anxious to hoard up riches for 
their children. ‘Though the heart, in all this, 
may be right, yet the effect in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, is evil. Spare, ye fond and faithful 
parents, your children, | entreat you, the dangers, 
the temptations, the vices, and the sorrows, the 
almost inevitable result of inheriting a fortune for 
which themselves have never toiled. As vou love 
them, give them a good education, inure them to 
habits of virtue, raise them in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, aid them to attain to the 
fulness of the stature of men and women, physi 
cally and morally, store the provision house of 
their souls well with the riches of the divine Re- 
deemer, and then send them forth to be blessings 
to themselves, to the world, and to you. Then 
they will meet the demand which shall call forth 
their resources, and they will possess resources 
to be called forth. Need shall call them,—aye, 
and they will come. The sparrow protects, feeds, 
and shelters its young till they are full fledged; 
but she builds no nests for their future accommo- 
dation. She honors in them the capabilities 
which she would have respected in herself. 
Christian Citizen. 


Channing 


———---~ weer 


LIBERALITY. 


It is not quite clear whether 
much has not been said of the liberality of the 
present age in a comparative view with that of 
these ages that preceded it. A general altera- 
tion of habits and manners has at the same time 
inultiplied public bounty and private distress; and 


bubly less misery when there was less munifi- 
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entrances like door-ways. 


wheat; and the spreading olives and fig trees 


‘broad steps which wind down in the shadow. 


\sunshine, washing linen in the pool. 
it is scarcely a paradox to say, that there wag pro- | 


cence. If an hinds Benevoleded now ranges’ 
through and relieves a wider compass of distress, | 
yet still if those examples of luxury and dissipa- 
tion which promote that distress are still more in- 
creased, this makes the good done bear little pro- 
portion to the evil promoted. If the miseries re- 
moved by the growth of charity fall, both in num- 
ber and weight, far below those which are caused 
by the growth of vice and disorder,—if we find 
that, though bounty is extended, yet those corrup- 
tions which make bounty so necessary are extend 
ed also, almost beyond calculation,—if tt appear 
that, though more objects are relieved by our 
money, yet incomparably more are debauc hed by 
our licentiousness—the balance, pe rhaps, will not 
turn out so decidedly in favor of the times as we 
are willing to imagine-—Hannah More. 


+ soo + 
THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Jerusalem— The Morning's Walk. 


There is little pleasure in visiting the places 
within the walls of Jerusalem which are reported 
by the monks to be the scenes of the acts and suf 
ferings of Christ. ‘There 
these; and the spots regarding which there can be 
no mistake, are so interesting, that the mind and 
heart of the traveller turn away from such as may 
be fabulous. About the site of the temple, there 
is no doubt; and beyond the walls one meets at 
every turn assurance of being where Christ walk- 
ed and taught, and the great 
Jewish history took place. Let us go over what 
{ found in one ramble; and then my reader will 
see what it must be to take walks in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem. 

Leaving the city by the Bethlehem gate, we de- 
scended into the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna. 
itlere *hete are many tombs cut in the rock, with 
Wien I speak of Beth- 
any, I shall bave oceasion to describe the tombs 
of the Jews, It was in this valley, and close by 
the fountain of Siloam, that, in the days of Jewish 
idolatry, children passed through the fire, in hon. 
or of Moloch. This is the place called Tophet 
in Scripture, fit to be spoken of as it was, as an 
image of bell. Were, in this place of corruption 
and cruelty, where fires hovered about living bo- 
dies, and worms preyed on the dead,—here was 
the imagery of terror, ** the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched.’ The scene is 
very different now. ‘The slopes are terraced, that 
the winter rains may not wash away the soil; and 
these terraces were to-day green with springing 
cast 
their shadows on the rich, though stony soil.— 
Streams were led from the pool of Siloam among 
the fields and gardens; and all looked cool and 
fresh in the once hellish spot. On the top of the 
opposite hill was the Field of Blood—the field 
bought as a burial place for strangers, by the 
priests to whom Judas returned his bribe. For 
the burial of strangers, it was used in subsequent 
ages; for pilgrims who died at the Holy City were 
laid there. It is now no longer enclosed; but a 
charnel-house marks the spot. 

The pools ali round Jerusalem are beantiful; 
the cool arching rock roof of some, the weed-tuft- 
ed sides and clear waters of all, are delicious. — 


is no certainty about 


where 


The pool of Siloam ts still pretty—though les ; 
Che pool of Siloam is still pretty—though less so 

/no doubt, than when the blind man, sent to wash 
something too) 


there, opened his eyes on its sacred stream. The 
fountain of Siloam is more beautiful than the pool. 
It lies deep in a cave, and must be reached by 
A 
in the dim light of reflected 
Here it was 
that in days of old the priest came down with his 
golden pitcher, to draw water for the temple ser- 


woman sat to-day, 


events of 
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vice; and hither it was that the thought of Milton 
came, when he sang of— 


“ Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


We were now in the valley of Jehoshaphat; 
and we crossed the bottom of it, where the brook 
Kedron must have run when it runs at all; but it 
seems to be now merely a winter torrent, and 
never to have been a constant stream. When we 
had ascended the opposite side of the valley, we 
were on the Mount of Olives. The 
steep—now among tombs, and now past fields of 
waving barley, decked with the of olive 
As we ascended, the opposite hill seemed 
to rise, and the city to spread. 


ascent was 


shade 
trees. 
‘Two horsemen in 
the valley below, and a woman with a burden on 
her head, mounting to the city by a path up Mo- 
riah, looked so surprisingly small e the 
grandeur of the scenery. Hereabouts it was, as 
it is said, and may reasonably be believed, that 
Jesus mourned over Jerusalem, and told his fol- 
lowers what would become of the noble city which 
here rosé upon their view, crowning the sacred 
mount, and shining clear against the clondless sky. 
Dwellers in our climate cannot conceive of such 
a sight as Jerusalem, seen from the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. he Moab mountains, over 
towards the ~— Sea, are dressed in the softest 
hues of purple, and grey. ‘The hill country 
to the north is shiiiagn g raudy. with its contrasts of 
color; its white or grey stones, red soil, and crops 
of vivid green. But the city is the glory—aloft 
on the steep—its long lines of wall clearly defi- 
ning it to the sight, and eve ry minaret and cupo- 
la, ‘and almost every stone marked out by the 
brilliant sunshine against the deep blue sky. In 
the spaces unbuilt on within the tufts 
of verdure; and cypresses spring here and there 
from some convent garden. ‘lhe green lawns of 
the Mosque of Omar are spread out before the 
eve, with their groups of tiny gay moving people. 
If it is now so glorious a place to the eye, what 
inust it have been in the days of its pride! Yet 
in that day, when every one looked for the exult- 
ing blessing, “Peace be within thy walls, and 
prosperity within thy palaces!" there came, in- 
stead, the lamentation over Jerusalem, that killed 
the prophets and stoned the messengers of Jeho- 
vah, and whose house must be therefore left de- 
solate. 


as to prove 


ac 


w ills, are 


The disciples, looking from hence upon the 
strength of the walls, the massiveness of the tem- 
ple buildings, then springing 480 feet from the 
bed of the brook below, and the depth and rag- 
vedness of the ravines surrounding the city on 
three sides, might well ask when those things 
should be, and how they should be accomplished. 
On the fourth side, the north, where there is no 
ravine, the Roman army was encamped. We 
could now see that rising ground, once covered 
with the Roman tents, but to-day with corn fields 
and olive grounds. The Romans encamped one 
legion on the Mount of Olives; but it could not 
do any harm to the city; and the only available 
point of attack—the north side—was guarded by 
a moat and three walls. ‘The siege was long,— 
so long that men’s hearts failed them for fear, and 
at least one famished woman ate her own child; 
and at last the city was taken and nearly destroy- 
ed; and of the temple, not one stone was left 
upon another. Now we were in the midst of 
these scenes to-day! We stood where the doom 
was pronounced; below us was the camp of the 
single legion I have mentioned; opposite was the 
humbled city, with the site of the temple courts; 
and over to the north was the camp of the ene- 
my. Here was the whole scene of that ‘ great 
tribulation, such as was not known from the be- 


ginning of the world.” 
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From the summit of Olivet, we went down to!so on to the 14th magnitude, which the most|against moisture of climate, and the practice of 
the scene of that other tribulation,—that anguish| powerful instrument renders visible. ismoking among the Dutch, is pointed to as an 
of mind which bad perhaps never been surpassed! ‘The number of stars of the Ist magnitude is example. This is a fallacy: smoking, instead of 
from the beginning of the world. ** When Jesus 18, and of the 14th, 29,000,000; and if we add strengthening, weakens the nervous energy, and 
had spoken these words,” (his words of cheer to these the 12th and 13th magnitudes, it makes general health; and the practice is only a vice of 
after the last supper.) “he went forth,” we are/ 43,000,000 of stars. Herschell, in the knee of the males in Holland, for the females of that coun- 
told, * with his disciples over the brook Kedron,| Orion, a band 15 degrees long, 2 degrees wide, try do not smoke, and they are not less healthy 
where was a garden.’ The garden we entered !counted 50,000 stars: and as that band is only|than members of the other sex. Driven from this 


to-day from the other direction, and left it by the 376th part of the heavens, so the entire sur-| excuse, the advocates of smoking represent that 
; ’ | 


crossing the bed of the brook. It is a dreary face contains 58,655,000 visible with the teles-|it is favorable to study—that it excites the reflec- 
place now, very unlike what it must have been cope, but our glass only reaches the least remote; tive faculties—is the friend of the meditative; and 
when “Jesus ofitimes resorted thither with his there must be 148.572,200 stars, and our sun is|that for these virtues, it has been eulogised by 
disciples.” It is a plot of ground on a slope only one of them; the mass of our earth is but the| poets and divines. We reply, that the brain, in 
above the brook, enclosed with fences of loose 255th million part of that one sun, and we are/a state of health, requires no such auxiliary, and 
stones, and occupied by eight extremely old olive but an atom in relation to our earth. that this application is at the best, a deceptive 
trees—the oldest, I should think, that we saw in Stars of the Ist magnitude, in both hemi-jfriend; for it promotes dreamy and visionary no- 
all our travels. I do not mean that they could spheres, are 18, the 6th order were the last visi- tions, and finally robs its votary of the power of 
have been growing in the days of Christ. ‘That ble to the ancients by the naked eye; in our day,|either thinking or acting in a manly manner.— 
is supposed to be impossible; though I never it is the 7th. Used as a habitual indulgence, its lulling and stu- 
could learn what is the greatest age known to be ‘There are stars, whose distance is 900 times pifying effects keep the Germans in a state of 
attained by the olive tree. ‘The roots of these greater than those visible to the naked eye. contented submission to despotism, and wrapped, 
were supported by little terraces of stones, that Light, with the velocity of 77,000,000 leagues as it has been said, in a “transcendental cloud.” 
neither trees nor soil might be washed down the a second, takes three years to reach us from the We feel assured that no great or ennobling 
slope by the winter torrents. But little remains nearest stars 900 times more remote, so their thoughts ever issued from the fumes of this in- 





of these once fine trees but hollow trunks and alight does not reach us until after 2700 years. toxicating plant.* 
few stragazling branches. It is with the mind’s The number of stars visible, by means of a tel- When drawn into the nostrils in the form of 


eye that we must see the filling up of this garden escope of 20 feet focal distance, may be more snuff, tobacco does not lose its intoxicating pro- 
7 a o os anfitimac raanrte nay 93 o = . ; eo 
enclosure, when Jesus “ofitimes resorted thither,” than 300,000,000. perties. ‘The particles stimulate the nerves of the 


its orchard of fig, pomegranate, and olive trees, gina nak nose, and this stimulus reaching the brain, the 
and the grass or young springing cornu under foot. TOBACCO centre of the nervous energy, intoxication is the 
Irom every part of it the approach of Judas and 7 s result. Though usually taken in such small doses 


his party must have been visible. By their ‘*lan-| ‘This is an acrid weed, possessing, when dried that it communicates only a slight excitement, it 
terns, and torches, and weapons,’ gleaming in and prepared, a power of stunulating and intoxi- nevertheless causes a derangement of certain 
the light, they must have been seen descending cating; and of poisoning, when taken in excess.! functions of the nose. ‘These functions are very 
the hill from the city gate. ‘The sleeping disci-| It is used in a variety of forms. Put into a pipe. evident. The nostrils are the outlet of the super- 
abundant wash secreted for cleansing the eye, 
of the multitude; but step by step as it wound through the mouth, where they act on the nerves, and if these be stopped, the waste liquid overflows 


down the steep, and then crossed the brook, and insensibly lulling and stupifying the smoker. In and corrodes the eye-lids, causing pain and un- 
turned up to the garden, the victim knew that the general, smoking is resorted to for the purpose sightliness. They also discharge mucous from 
hour of his fate drew on. of producing a soothing effect on the feelings and (heir inner surface; and if this is injured, the 
By the way the crowd came down, we now as- |*Ppetite,—a hard luboring man, for example, healthiness of the organ is interrupted. The 
cended towards the city, turning aside, however, taking a smoke, by way of lwach; but it should stopping up of the nostrils also impedes breath- 
to skirt the north wall, instead of returning home always be borne in mind that aoy imaginary ben-| jing, and so far interrupts one of the most import- 
through the streets. Not to mention now other &!t from this temporary stimulus, is at the cost of ant processes appointed by nature. 
things that we saw, we noted much connected * corresponding, if not greater depression after- 
with the siege; the nature of the ground, favor-|W@rds. ‘The effect of the smoke may be to stay 
able for the encampment of an army, and the the appetite, but it is only a deceit; the value of 
shallow inoat under the walls, where the Romans |'he tobacco applied to the stomach in the shape 
brought two great wooden towers on wheels, that of food, would be much more beneiicial. to 
the men in the towers might fight on a level with S#erts unless in the mere mode of application, the 
those on the walls, and throw missiles into the ‘umes of tobacco are ap intoxicant, like opium o1 
town. This scene of conflict is very quiet now alcohol,—they are a dram—in the form of smoke! 
A crop of barley was ripening under the very) Ulgars Operate in the same manner; the ~ nly dis- 
walls; and an Arab, with a soft, mild counte-|"ection being. that they are burnt without the in- 
nance, was filling his water skins at the pool, ‘etvention of a pipe. Tobacco is also chewed; 
called the sheep pool, near the Damascus gate. * method of use still more revolting than that of 
The proud Roman and despairing Jew were not consumption in the pipe, and more surely stimu- 
more unlike each other than this Arab, with his lating in effeet. 
pathetic fice, was unlike them both. As he| Intoxication, to a lesser or greater extent, is a 
stooped under the dim arches of the rock, and his certain consequence of using tobacco, in any of 


ples may not have heeded the lights and footsteps to which fire is applied, its fumes are drawn 


Besides, the nostrils are in immediate contact 
with the gullet, and a certain amount of snuff is 
always more or less passed down into the sto- 
mach, thereby inflaming its coatings, and impair- 
ing the digestive functions. A habitual snuff- 
taker is generally recognisable by his loss of 
sinell, by his snuffling and snorting, and, if a pub- 
lic speaker, by his defective modulation of voice. 
Preachers, teachers of vocal music and languages, 
and, indeed, all those to whom a clear and dis- 
tinct articulation is of consequence, ought to 
ivoid this habit, which is, in this respect, ex- 
tremely prejudicial. ‘Those, too, who have a re- 
gard for cleanliness, will not accustom themselves 
to so nauseous and hurtful a practice. Not the 


; : least of the social evils in the use of tobacco, is 
red cap came into contrast with the dark grey of its forms; hence, between the habitual smoker, the enormous sum expended upon it. Upward 


the still water below, and the green of the dan-jand the habitual dram-drinker, there can scarcely of £5,000,000 sterling are annually Jaid out upon 
gling weeds over his head, our thoughts were re-|be said to be a shade of difference. It is only i 
called to our own day, and to a sense of the because tobacco does not ordinarily produce that 
beauty we meet in every nook and corner of the excess of intoxication, known as drunkenness, 


this article, in its various forms, by the inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom! As a very large 
ss OF proportion of this money is a custoin duty, the 
Holy Land. that it is viewed as a thing less pernicious. ‘The quantity of tobacco is less than the money would 

From this ramble, my readers may see some-/young beginner in smoking usually experiences! seem to indicate, and falls far short of ‘what is 
thing of what it is to take walks in the neighbor- | !ts poisonous effects: he is overcome by nausea) ysed in the United States of America, where the 


hood of Jerusalem. and a peculiar giddiness, and not unfrequently consumption has latterly been upwards of one 
SE ern vomits. Fortunately he is unable to continue the hundred millions of pounds weight annually, or 
| . . 4 
MOntr OM Tab aneromne dos rise ynsequenc : 
IMMENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE. e, otherwise the consequences might be stupor, 


aie : ; , , 7 convulsions, and death. Practice in this, as in, * If the processes by which cigars are rolled together by 
lhe following is abridged from a report fur- every other species of intemperance, leads to a the filthy and perspiring hands of the Negroes in Havan- 


; . . . . . . of ah, aided by occasional applications of their saliva, to 
nished to a Paris Institute M. Arag vitiation of appe iardened state se]. | Bah, are y PI , 
7 : by M Arago. It of appetite, and a hardened state of feel make the leaves adhere, were more generally known, it 


shows, in a brief space, the wonderful immensity ing; but the intoxication, nevertheless, does its would tend to excite as much disgust against smoking as 
of the Universe: — work on the constitution. The secretion and against chewing ; and both of these habits, as well as that 

’ waste of saliva is considerable; thirst is provoked; of stuffing the nostrils with tobacco powder, as snuff, are so 
, In the northern hemisphere, 2400 stars are vis-;and thus the pipe and pot are generally associa- truly dirty, as well as injurious to the health of all who 
ible to the naked eye. The number of stars of|ted. It has been represented that smoking may | eorcate oe enn be gba trary amt tee 


. . ? educated and refined societies.— Buckingham's Slave States 
the 2d magnitude are triple those of the 3d, and! be advantageously employed as a preservative of America. 








at the rate of about seven pounds for each inhab-| 
itant!! The cost of thie indulgence is calculated 
at twenty millions of dollars! 

Chambers’ Miscellany. 





THE PALMIRAH TREE. 


The following description of the Palmirah trec| 
of Ceylon was communicated to the Wesleyan| 
Methodist Magazine by Joseph Roberts, a Wes- 
leyan Missionary on that island: 


The numerous uses of this tree are truly aston- 
ishing. ‘To proceed with order, | shall begin with 
its leaf, which may be taken off at the age of two 
or three years. Of this the natives make all their 
books, which are in manuscript, executed with an 
iron instrument called Elluttane. ‘The Eadu 
(book) is generally from fifteen to eighteen inches 
in length; and will endure as long, or longer, 
than the best parchment. Nearly all their deeds, 
wills, &c., are made of this leaf; which has led 
government to keep a quantity stamped in every 
cutchery to prove all agreements made thereon 
legal. That the same article of which is made a 
book should furnish thatch for a house, may ap- 
pear strange; but it is the fact. ‘The most vio- 
lent rains will seldom penetrate through it; and 
it will endure two years. All their strong mats, 
which are used for many purposes, owe their ori- 
gin to this leaf; as also do their sacks, or bags, 
in which they carry grain to the bazaar. For 
buckets or baskets, the Malabar is not indebted 
to the osier, or the oak. Ele has only to ascend 
his favorite tree; and he is furnished with an ar- 
ticle to contain his vegetables or fruit, and ano- 
ther to draw his water from the well. From the 
fibres of the stalk he manufactures a strong rope, 
which serves for almost every domestic purpose. 
To free his garden or yard from impurities, he 
needs not the birchen broom: he only takes a 
part of the leaf called Eekel, and bis wants are 
supplied. As for a fan to refresh him, or to de-| 
fend him from the bite of the fierce musquito he 
finds it at once in this most useful leaf. Poor 
European descendants are not like their progeni- 
tors, indebted for their hats to the beaver or the 
bare. ‘This leaf forms a cover for both sexes from) 
the weather or the sun. And to make the hat or| 
bonnet something like (as he considers) 
Europe, about which he talks so much and knows 
so little, the plaits are varied in color. The Ma 
labar’s pouch, in which he puts his tobacco, chu- 
nam. beetle-nut, and knife, without whi he 
would feel as much at a loss as a school-boy with- 
OF this he 


ose In! 


out a pocket, is taken from this leaf. 
makes his garden-fence; and by it he is supplied 
with an umbrella to defend him from the sun. 


The male tree bears no fruit; but the flowers’ 


when given to cows make them produce a greater 
quantity of milk. ‘They are also used for medici- 
nal purposes and are said to be of an anti-febrile 
nature. From this tree is extracted a liquor call- 
ed Kallu, or Toddy, said to be very wholesome, 
which is carried to the market in a vessel made 


of the leaf. Thus the poor Cooly is supplied with the following beautiful lines, for we are told that “ the idea | 


a cheap and wholesome beverage, simply drawn 
from nature's springs. However, it must be con 
fessed, that he haa too often recourse to his much 
loved chunam, which soon produces fermentation 
in the liquor, and deep intoxication in the drinker. 
The jaggery, or sugar made of this, is certainly 
but it satisfies their palate and their 
Lime, used for plastering, or in good 


coarse; 
wants. 


walls, is generally mixed with jaggery, which} 
makes the work susceptible of a very high polish, 


and renders it exceedingly durable. [rom this, 


too, our tables are supplied with vinegar; and the} 
baker with yeast. If distilled, it would yield good 
arrack 
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| tree. 
alone, would prove too luscious for the stomach; 


The fruit, when balf ripe, is called noonku, and| 
contains a fresh gelatinous pulp, which is much| 
esteemed. When ripe, it yields an article of food | 
for the wet monsoon. This preserve is called pin-| 


jnatu and is prepared by simply spreading the pulp| 
‘on a mat, and exposing it a few days to the sun. 
| When it is mixed with rice-flour it is said to make | 


an excellent cake. 
° . . } 

But | must not forget to mention another im- | 
portant advantage derived from this invaluable! 


The preserve or pinnatu, if always taken! 


but ample provision is made to counteract this 
evil. When the seed has been in the ground 
about three months it yields a fine bulbous root, 
of conical form, about fifteen inches in length, | 
which, when boiled, is exceedingly simple and| 
nutricious. From this is also made gruel, which | 
is administered to the sick. When the tree is cut} 
down, the tender shoot makes a good pickle. | 

To conclude: the timber of this tree is consid- | 
ered, for rafters, laths, and spouts, the best in In- 
dia. Great quantities are exported to the Conti- 
nent. ‘To give an idea of its extent, it needs only 
to be stated, that in 1811 the amount of export 
duty on this article alone amounted to twenty- 
three thousand five hundred rix-dollars. 

Having given this unadorned and minute de- 
scription, the reader is left to make such reflec- 
tions as the cast of his genius may suggest. One 
thing, I may safely say, that piety will here find a 
subject for astonishment and praise. 


—_——__—___+2e-2-»———_—_ 


EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 





Where are the friends of earlier years,— 
The fond, the faithful hearted, 

With whom we shared the smiles and tears 
Of days long since departed ? 


The friends who cheer’d our infant hours, 
And childhood’s moments brightened,— 
Whose fondness strew’'d life’s path with flowers, 
And every sorrow lightened,— 


Oh! where are they! The stream of time 
Has never ceased its flowing, 
But on its breast our manhood’s prime 


To age is swifily going. 


And swiftly, too, adown that tide 
Have passed those friends once round us; 
But death’s dark stream shall ne’er divide 
The links of love that bound us. 


No! 
Within the tomb are sleeping, 


though the friends of earlier yeurs 


This thought shall dry our falling tears, 
This hope shall stay our weeping,— 


The thought, that when our days are past, 
The links death cannot sever 

Shall then be made more truly fast 
In perfect bliss for ever. 


~27-eoo 


We recommend to our youthful readers the perusal of 


We take 
them from the “ Western Evangelist,” but know not the 


was really expressed by a boy five years old.” 


writer’s name.—Christian Inquirer. 


LINES. 


Oh! I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With naught but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright sunshine 
All round about my bed; 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! 
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NCER. 


Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 

He will bear me, slow and steadily, 
Far through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Saviour’s side ; 

And when I’m sure that we’re in heaven, 
My eyes I'll open wide. 


And I'll look among the angels 
That stand about the throne, 

Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we’ve mourn'd 
All the while she has been gone. 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again,— 

Though I know she’ll ne’er return to us,— 
To ask her would be vain! 


So I'll put my arms around her, 
And look into her eyes, 

And remember all I say to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the angel 
To take me back to you,— 
He’ll bear me, slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue! 


And you'll only think, dear mother, 
I have been out to play, 

And have gone to sleep beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 
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| We have often been struck in our observations 
of the occurrences of life, with the advantages 
‘of deliberately considering prepositions that are 
brought into view, and patiently examining the 
‘reasons for which conclusions have been drawn 
by our associates, and those with whom we have 
daily intercourse. 

Valuable suggestions are not unfrequently of- 
fered for consideration, and hastily discarded in 
‘consequence of preconceived opinions entertain- 
ed in relation to the individuals offering them, 
‘and should they endeavor to enforce their view 
with any degree of earnestness, we sometimes 
find a spirit of unkindness or anger arising in our 
‘minds, totally incompatible with the spirit of 
‘Truth and Love. This turning away from a bro- 
ther will not tend to increase our own strength, 
or to draw him from erroneous views, should he 
‘entertain them; and we mourn over the fruits of 
/his folly, while we reproach or condemn him for 
‘sentiments which we will not suffer him fully to 
explain, and which it is possible he may hold in 
subjection to better information. How often 
‘have we been made sensible that we have been 
misunderstood, and that motives far different from 
‘those which occupied our thoughts have been at- 
itributed to us, and in contemplating the subject 
ithe words of a wise man formerly are brought be- 
fore the mind, “With all thy gettings, get under- 
standing.”’ 















We sometimes apprehend that the difficulties 
which appear in society more frequently arise 


from a want of a patient spirit of investigation, form, that since our last issue the steamer Acadia arrived 


and calm deliberation, than from any other cause;/from Ex gland. The news is important in a commercial 
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FACTS ABOUT DIGESTION. 

Many popular notions about different articles 
of food (and there are few subjects upon which 
people indulge more notions) are totally disproved 
hy scientific facts. We propose to write down a 


For the information of our distant readers we may in- 


we think there are few amongst our members that/sense. ‘The panic occasioned by the recent difficulties in few well established truths, respecting the relative 


would desire to do wrong, although we admit that|" 


many may be led astray from the path into which, 
e 
as a people, we are called to walk,—from that 


Rock only, on which we can build with safety. |,, 


If, however, religious associations are of any use, 
it is evident that it must be for the advancement, 
refurmation and redemption of man. We are em- 
phatically told, that Christ “came not to call the ! 


' 


righteous, but sinners to repentance.”” And if), 


his Spirit is with us, its office is still the same.— staple.” 


If, then, we hastily close the door upon those who 
are seeking the way of life—if we angrily turn}! 
from those who have gone astray,—if “we love |' 
those only who love us,’’—*What reward have ‘ 


we?’ Self-love will furnish a motive for all this, 


dence of a better spirit than that which charac-|, 

terizes the world at large, or the practical illus- « 

tration of the subjugation of the carnal will. 
Whilst, therefore, we feel under no necessity 


of adopting views which are the results of man’s 24 Liberties of Philadelphia was 129,—of whom 46 were 


finite wisdom, and which we may not have ability 
to comprehend, we think there is an obligation 
resting upon us, kindly and submissively to con- 
sider the suggestions of our friends; and when 
their rights are affected by the result of our delib- 
erations, that our decisions should be humbly and 
trustfully formed, and held in subjection to that. 
spirit which truly can proclaim, ‘* Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will 
to man.”’ 


oneenenent eat 

We welcome our friend G. M. J., who, after a 
long silence, has furnished us with ‘Penn Papers, 
No. 8,’ and it gives us pleasure to add, that we! 
are authorized to expect others from the same | 
source. ‘I'he documents from which these inter-| 
esting reminiscences have been compiled are stil] 
in good preservation, and we are glad that one of 
our friends is doing something toward perpetua- 
ling what otherwise might be lost to posterity. | 

Anything connected with the life and character | 
of William Penn cannot fail to be interesting, not! 
only to the members of our own Religious So-} 


ciety, but to the world at large. 
~~ 2. oo > 
(<3 Those of our Subscribers who are in ar- 
rears, and have received their bills, will much 
oblige us by forwarding their respective amounts 
with as little delay as possible. Our terms are in 


advance. a. = 


MARRIED. 

At Friends’ Mecting-house, Abington, on the 18th inst.,| 
Josava H. Morris, to Anniz M., daughter of Thomas | 
Wistar, Jr. 





} 
' 








(7A Stated Mecting of the “Association of Friends for | 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the) 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 
the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the Ist prox., | 


at 7 o'clock. saa ie ne | 
AC ata s, } 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, § Clerks. | 


Philada,, 11mo. 27, 1847. | 





; _ oe will of the testator. ‘The Directors have prepared explana- 
and mankind will look to us in vain for an evi-|,; 


from the Board of Directors. 


son was born in 1743, just eight years after his predeces- 


ionetary affairs still continues, and heavy failures are con- quantity of nutriment in different kinds of food, 


stantly occurring. Government has authorized the Bank and the relative time occupied in their digestion. 


f England to aid the bankers, and those engaged in com- In the first place, however, we would remind 
verce; and Parliament has been called together two our readers, that it is by no means the article 
vonths earlier than usual. One of our papers says:— containing the greatest proportion of nutritious 


“'The only article of commerce which has advanced, is substance, which takes soonest the form of blood 


breadstuffs, flour being two shillings per barrel more than and other necessary elements of animal life. Nei- 
by the last advices,—a proof that the supply by the last ther is the most physical strength supplied by the 


s isufficier ‘or _Ww s ” the ‘or iryv ‘ot. . ] 
t is insufficient for the wants of the country. Cot-| articles containing the most nutriment. Nuts are 
pect of its lmprove- 


- bos aaa peste tor in teal the financial de- most entire ly composed of nutritious material, 
angement, will continue to depress the price of this °'s potatoes contain eighty eight parts of wasted 
matter to twelve of nutriment. Yet the latter im- 
part far more strength to the body than the for- 
mer. Bread is more nutritious than meat; but 
meat is stimulating as well as nutritive, and is 
supposed to strengthen the bodily functions more 
than bread. 

Another important fact to be remembered in 
this connexion is, that all stomachs are not alike, 
and that the calculations given below are appli- 
cable to a healthy stomach. What preportion of 
healthy stomachs in the world, we do not know; 
but the probability is, that in the majority of cases, 
food is not digested as rapidly as here stated. In 
some stomachs, food of a particular kind fe: 
ments, which interferes with complete digestion 


The Building Committee of the Girard College have 
1anded over the building and its appurtenances to the care 
f the Board of Directors; and notice has been given that 
m the Ist day of the coming year, the Institution will be 
ypened for the reception of pupils in accordance with the 
ions and forms for the information of those who wish to 
ivail themselves of the advantages of the Institution, copies 


of which may be found in the daily papers, or procured 


The number of deaths during the past week in the City 


people of color, and 28 from the almshouse. = 7 

rhis happens most frequently with regard to veg- 

The village of Manayunk, about seven miles north-west! ptahles—saw-dust doctors to the contrary not- 
of this city, is becoming a place of considerable import-| withstanding. : 


ance. <A recent visitor has given the following statistics: In ge neral, however, the most nutritious and 

There are 21 woollen, and cotton, and Kentucky jean) most easily dizested are the best for health and 
manufactories, having 859 looms and a vast number of : 
spindles and other machinery in operation, and manufactu- 
ring annually 3,140,373 lbs. of cotton, worth in the raw 
state $314,037 30. 

1,319,600 lbs. of wool, worth $598,860 50. 

One paper mill, manufacturing 1,175,400 lbs., not esti- 
mated. 

One boiler plate, manufacturing 300 tons. 


strenyth. 

Wheat is the most nutritious of all substances 
except oil; containing ninety-five parts of nutri- 
ment to five waste matter. Dry peas, nuts and 
barley, are nearly as nutrifious as wheat Gar- 
den vegetables stand lowest on the list, inasmuch 

One bobbin manufactory, making 1,500,000 bobbins. as they contain, when fresh, a large proportion 

Productions of the machine shop not estimated. of water. The quantity of waste matter is more 

The whole giving constant employment to 1880 hands, (han eight-tenths of the while. 
including 1026 females, amongst whom I have noticed ma- 
ny who are young, handsome, and intelligent 


Only one-fortieth 
of a cucumber ts capable of being converted into 
nutriment. The nutritious part of the different 

It is stated that $2,281,548 were given for purposes of meats varies from one-fifth to one-eighth of th 
education in the city of Boston, last year, and $2,272,600 whole. Veal is the most nutritious, mutton next: 
for purposes of charity. then chicken; then beef; last pork. Fruits vary 


Memorial of Clergymen against the War—We learn between two and three-tenths of nutritious mat 
from the Boston Courier, that a Committee was lately ap-''€?> and their order was follow s, {he most nutr- 
pointed at a meeting of Unitarian clergymen, to prepare a tious being placed first: plume, grapes, apricots, 
memorial to Congress against the existing wer. ‘The ser- eherries, peache s, gooseberries, apples, strawber- 
vice has been performed, and a copy of the memorial is to 
be sent to every Unitarian minister, with a request that he 
should sign it, and obtain the signatures of the members of 
his congregation. water. 

Of all the articles of food, boiled rice is digest- 


ries, metlons. Mulk contains less than one-tenth 
of nutritious matter, as it is mainly composed ef 


Singular Coinci —It is stated that Thomas Jeffer- . 
ingular Coincidence.—It is stated that Thomas Jeffe1 ed in the shortest time—an hour. As it also con- 
° ine ek -tenthe o trity c "y > a aa}. 
sor, Adams. Madison, Monroe, and J. Q. Adams, followed tains eight-tenths « f hutritiou matter, itis a v ul 
in their births, precisely eight years after his predecessor. vable substance of diet. “ripe and pig’s feet 
y . ’ a baa (strane ]) are lie ste st as ra : . 
Scarcity of Coal at Halifaxr.—Halifax papers state that es to tell) are digested almost a or dly. 
the reduction of the duty on forcign coal has so increased Apples, if sweet and ripe, are next in order.— 
the imports from Sidney and Pictou to the United States, Venison is digested almost as soon as apples. 
that very little has been brought to that place; and they are 
fearful that, before the winter is out, it will have to be 
brought there from Boston. 


Roasted potatoes are digested in half the time 
required by the same vegetable boiled, which oc- 


pte : cupy three hours and a half—more than beef and 
New Version of Seri — *usey and some of ‘ 

, How Version of the Scriptures Dr. Pusey and some of! witon! Bread occupies three hours and a quar- 
his friends have issued proposals for a new version of the " . 
Scriptures. ter. Stewed oysters and boiled eggs are digested 


in three hours ard a half—an hour more than is 

required by the same articles raw. ‘Turkey ard 

goose are converted in two hours and a quarter, 

7,530! an hour and a half sooner than chicken. 

Roasted veal, pork and salted beef, occupy 

Of ieee; ener 98 penne, who coda nclies e hours and a half—the longest of all articles 
read or write, there were 166,728) of food.— Hartford Review. 


So that in the Free States there was less than 1 in 191,) oe 
and in the Slave, 1 imJess than 12! This is a sad differ-| : . 
ence. It shows what the South has yet to do for educa-| A godly man’s comforts and grievances are hid 
tion.— Examiner. ‘from the world.—Dr. Sibbes. 


Education.—Of the thirteen original States, the popula- 
tion of the four most northerly, in 1840, was 1,441,081 
The number of whites, over 20, who could 
neither read nor write were 
The four old Southern States had, in 1840, 


a free population of 1,976,220) Gv 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE GNAT FAMILY. 


The gnat family is universally detested, as 
among the most unwearied, bloodthirsty, and for- 
midable of insect tormentors. Their insatiable 
appetite, joined to their venemous powers, and 
these added to their enormous productiveness, 
and their hateful ubiquity, justify us in regarding 
them as one of the scourges of the human race. 
They are excessively troublesome even in our 
own country, the temperate climate of which ts 
unfriendly to venemous creatures of most kinds; 
but their annoyance is felt under both extremes 
of temperature, exasperating alike the unhappy 
inhabitants of Mosquito Bay, and the wretched 
tenants of the most northerly regions. In spite of 
the irritable feelings we can scarcely help bring- 
ing to the inquiry, it will be found that there ts 
much that is instructive, much that is even enter- 
taining, in the history and habits of these little 
blood-suckers. 

The proper—that is, the technical—name for 
this tribe of insects is the Culicides: they belong 
to the order of Dipterous or double-winged in- 
sects. The common gnat, Culex pipiens, is a 
delicate pretty insect, rather less than a quarter of 
an inch in length, It is furnished with a long) 
slender proboscis, which projects downwards and 
forwards, having at its extremity a pair of litile 
sucking discs: this organ forms the siphon up 
which the creature draws its fill from our life- 
stream. On the sides of this are placed, at dif- 
ferent distances,. several lancet-like 
some of which appear intended simply to cut, 
while others seem adapted also to inject the irri- 
tating poison into the minute wound; and these 
are barbed, and resemble in sume respects the 
sting of the bee. ‘The * bum” of the gnat, or, as 
the poet Spenser calls it, ‘its murmuring sinall 
trumpet,”’ is a sound familiar to every ear,—to 
most of us far more familiar than agreeable.— 
This, which is really a pretty and not unpleasing 
sound in itself, were it not that it isa flourish pre- 
paratory to an onslaught, is produced by the rapid 
vibration of its delicate gauze-like wings. The, 
sound has a precise analogue in the deep-toned 
hum of the “fan’’ of our blast furnaces, where the 
vanes of the blower cut through the air with vast 
rapidity, and produce, in so doing, the musical 
notes we hear. ‘The fragile wings of this insect 
have been estimated by Latour to vibrate at the 
rate of three thousand times a-minute—a rapidity 
which, when it is regarded as a succession of mus- 
cular contractions and relaxations, is something 
far more wonderful than the most enormous speed 
to which mechanism was ever driven. 


processes, 


The gnat makes its appearance in the greatest 
numbers at eventime, but its persecutions are by) 
no means confined to that period. It delights 
chiefly in shady woods and in moist situations, 
from whence great hosts may occasionally be ob- 
served to issue, and in the vicinity also of stagnant 
pools, which form the nursing-places of the young. 
It has been frequently remarked, that it is the fe-| 


male insect which pursues us for our blood, and} 
that the male is innocent altogether of the erimes| 
his partner delights to commit. The insect makes} 
its attack in the following manner:—After the| wayside pool. 
flourish as aforesaid, and with a courage equal to} 
all its noise, it flies directly upon its victim, and) 
Alighting gently upon the surface, it} 


falls to. 
lowers its formidable weapon, gently and gradual- 


ly thrusting it into the skin until it has pushed | and most comical it is to see it thrust its tail up 
The fluid which produces| 
the subsequent pain in the wound is then injected | distance below the surface. — 
‘eral changes to undergo before it becomes the! 


home all its lancets. 


into it, as has been plausibly supposed, for the 


purpose of rendering the blood more fluid, and| 
comes transformed into the pupa; and then comes| Some will sting from an early hour in the morn- 
ithe final change to the perfect gnat. 
‘now serves as a boat for the emerging insect.— they disappear, and a second set “mount guard.” 


better adapting it to the suctorial capabilities of 
the insect; and now the thirsty creature takes its 
fill. ‘These operations are repeated until it is sa- 
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tiated, when it flies away, oftentimes becoming |The time comes on; the necessary preparations 
gorged and less active, as if completely intoxica-|are complete; the insect raises itself from its 
ted with its potion. 
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floating tomb, places its feet upon the water, ex- 

The early history of the gnat is peculiarly inte-| pands its tender wings, and takes farewell of its 
resting. It contains one of those exquisite de- |former dwelling. From first to last, these trans- 
monstrations of the skill of the Creative hand, of formations occupy about three weeks or a month. 
which the kingdom of animated nature is replete.| Sometimes gnats make their appearance in in- 
rhe celebrated entomologist Reaumur made it) credible numbers, or are unexpectedly eae to 
the subject of —— of his beautiful and accurate pour in dense clouds like smoke from some local- 
livestigations. From his account of the opera-|ity, A correspondent of the * Entomological 
tion, we glean tie following particulars relative) agazine” states that in one cimnte bos dion 
to the deposition of the eggs of this insect. Let! ijeular district, they appeared in such oes as 
us go to some stagnant pond between five and six|actually to make it necessary to “ shovel them” 
ina suminer morning, and we shall see this inte-| out of the houses. It is related also, «that. in the 
resting phenomenon, if we watch pretty narrowly, year 1736, they were so numerous, that eal ot, 
going on over its whole surface. ‘There is a fe-!yinng of them were secn to rise in the air from 
inale gnat; she has taken a station upon a broken) Salisbury cathedral; 
twig, or a fallen leaf floating on the water. She! raised that the cathedral was on fire. A le tter in 
is then seen to Cross her two hind limbs like the| an early volume of the * Philosophical 'Transac- 
letter X, and in the inner triangular interval she/tions” states, that on one occasion they filled the 
commences her ingenious labor. In this interval | atmosphere near Oxford, and rose ie several tall 
she places first three eggs in the form of a trian-|columns from some apple trees to a considerable 
yle, which, being moistened with a kind of glue, | height in the air. At Norwich, an alarm ad fire 
adhere firmly together. ‘This forms one eatrem-! was created by the inhabitants observing a dense 
ity of a boat she is ubout to make. Her crossed | volume, apparently of smoke, stream forth frome 
limbs form, so to speak, “lines” or scaflold by |one of the spires of the cathedral. It was men- 
which she regulates the subsequent shape and (ioned that these insects are numerous and exces- 
size of her tiny vessel. She proceeds laying egg 
afier egg; and by gradually opening her scaffold- 
ing, she shapes the boat accordingly, and in this 
manner proceeds unti] the egg-boat is completed, 
each of which contains from two to three hundred 
eggs. The animated scaffolding is then removed. 
The mother takes her flight, and commits her! 
craft to the mercy of the wind and waves. This 
wonderfully little structure has been aptly hkened 
by Messrs. Kirby and Spence to a London wher- 
ry in configuration, being sharp and higher at 
both ends, somewhat convex below, and concave 
above, and always floating on its keel. It is not 
the least remarkable fact connected with this 
imazing feat of nautical architecture, that each 
individual egg, if dropped into the water, would 
sink to the bottom. ‘The boat is quite buoyant; 
it defies the most ternpestuous blast which crosses 
the mimic ocean in which it sails; the waters may 
go over it, or it may be forcibly pushed down to 
the bottom, but it will rise again to the surface, 
its buoyancy unaffected, and without a drop of 
water in its cavity. 


and an alarm was actually 


isively annoying even at the poles. Captain Sir 
‘John Ross, in the Appendix to the narrative of 
his second voyage, states that gnats first made 
their appearance about the 10th of July, and by 
the 22d had become so excessively humerous, as 
to prevent the necessary duties of the ship. They 
were seen in vast clouds overhanging the marshes, 
their larvee contributing the principal food to the 
trout of those lakes. ‘The poor Laplanders are 
horribly tormented by them. It is almost in vain 
that they smear their bodies with fetid unguents, 
birch oil, and fearful messes of all offensive things; 
the bloodthirsty insect scorns such defences, and 
sends its proboscis through them all. ‘They are 
in the habit of stopping up the vents of their buts, 
allowing the interior to be filled with suffocating 
smoke, and thus protected, they betake themselves 
to rest; yet even then, the indomitable creature 
will scarcely consent to leave them unmolested. 
In short, what defence can be suggested against 
an army of invaders so numerous as to be com- 
pared to the dust of the earth or the flakes of a 
snow fall? 

How plain and broadly-marked even in these 
workings of a humble and insignificant insect is 
the Divine forethought and skill, which, while 
rearing a universe, and mapping out creation, 
remembered, and so securely provided for, the 
wants of the family of a gnat! In hot weather the 
eggs are rapidly hatched; and in about three days 
the larvae, having left their temporary habitations, 
are to be seen in full activity, with their heads| 
downwards in the water. As these larve are un- 
commonly funny fellows on the field of the micro- 
scope, they have the bonor of frequently showing 
off at popular exhibitions; and the surprising feats 
of agility they perform have long been the adini- 
ration of the spectators. They are well known 
in the north as * scurrs,”’ and may be collected 
in abundance during summer from almost every 
The larva breathes in a very odd 
way by means of its tail! at the extremity of which 
is ils respiratory apparatus. It has the power of 
leaving the surface of the water, and diving to the! 
bottom; but it must always return for fresh air; 


The mosquito has been generally considered by 
naturalists as belonging to the guat family, the 
Culicides. Some doubt may exist upon the sub- 
ject, but there can be none that it is the true re- 
presentative in the tropics of the gnat at the poles 
and at home. The mosquito is not quite so large 
an insect as the coinmon gnat; but if less in size, 
it isa much more dreaded and dreadful enemy. 
It is, we believe, Mr. Westwood who considers 
the mosquito to have been * the plague of flies,” 
the emissaries to execute Divine wrath upon the 
Egyptians. Neither is its sphere of torment lim- 
ited alone to hot climates; it appears to endure 
the intense winter of the Crimea, and does dread- 
ful mischief in its summer to the Russian soldiers. 
Dr. Clarke says they are actually compelled to 
sleep in sacks! and even this does not prove an 
efficient protection, as cases of mortification, in 
consequence of their bites, are not unfrequent.— 
In America, the accounts of mosquito-bitten tra- 
vellers are most painful to read. We sometimes 
meet with the travels of a learned enthusiast, who 
gives us a glowing picture of the glories of the 
banks of the Orinoco: let us take some scattered 
remarks from Baron Humboldt’s ‘* Personal Nar- 
rative,’’ as a set-off against these romancings. He 
says there are three different species of mosquito. 


for this purpose, while its great head hangs some 
This larva has sev- 


perfect insect; afier moulting several times, it be- 


The pupa|ing all day long until five in the aflernoon, when 

















These have their hour of attack, and then retire,|are stripped off in a spiral direction, running down 
and are followed by the night army, the most|towards the flukes: the whale turning at every 
readful and venemous of all. During the inter-|heave of the windlass, ull the whole covering of 
5 Ss 
vals of the disappearance of one host, and the ap-|blubber is stripped off to the flukes, which are 
pearance of the next, a brief and delightful repose hoisted on board, and those parts containing oil 
is given to the tortured Indians. All along a par-|cut away, and the remainder thrown overboard. 
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ticular district of this great stream, the lower} 
strata of air, from the surface of the ground up to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, are filled with 

these insects to such a degree, as to give the ap-| 
pearance of a condensed vapor. The Indians say 

there are **more mosquitoes than air.” The 

swelling caused by their bites does not disappear | 
for several weeks. An old missionary, in accents 

of despair and grief, said ** he had spent his twen 

ty years of mosquitoes in America;’’ and his 
limbs were so much covered with the enduring 
marks of their wounds, as not to have a single 
spot of native whiteness about them! Some of 
the Indians living in these districts are so hard put) 
to it, as to be compelled to bury themselves in sand, | 
only leaving out their heads, which they cover 
with a handkerchief. A curious anecdote is re- 
lated in ** Loudon’s Magazine of Natural Histo- 
ry’ regarding the effect of mosquito bites upon 
the countenance. <A gentleman having indulged 
over-lreely in wine, lay down to sleep on a sofa 
without the customary protection of a mosquito | 
net. He reclined in such a way, @s to expose} 
exactly half of his face to the operations of the 
enemy, which soon attacked him in great num- 
bers. His appearance the following morning 
was something wonderful; one side of his nose 
and face preserved their usual expression, but the! 
other was so hideously contorted and swollen, as 
to make him appear on that side a totally differ- 
ent person. 

Expedients for defence against these plagues 
are frequently almost in vain; but such as are in 
use it may be as well to mention. In India, 
mosquito curtains are the common preservatives; 
but wo to him who suffers even one of his little 
tormentors to get within his white walls! Just 
before retiring to rest, a kind of whisk is whirled 
about in the air, putting the ranks of the enemy 
in confusion; the favorable moment is seized, and 
the individual leaps into his cot, while the cur- 
tains are rapidly drawn behind him. The Indians 
in America go at nights to sleep on islets in the 
midst of the cataracts, where few mosquitoes will 
follow them. ‘They also anoint themselves with 
turtle oil, and cover their bodies with paint and 
bolar earth, but are wounded through these. In 
some fenny districts in England, where gnats are 
very numerous, it is said to be the custom to 
wear veils. ‘The pain of the bites may in some 
cases be alleviated by a solution of ammonia, or 
soothed by a weak lotion of hydrocyanic acid.— 
With these remarks, we take our leave of this tiny 
but troublesome family. 
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WHALING, 


Cutting-up and Trying-out. 


f 


“The head having in the first place been cut off 
and secured to the stern, is now hauled up, with 
the nose down (if too large to be taken on board) 
and hoisted so far out of the water as may be 
found convenient, and the oul, or liquid sperma- 
ceti, baled out with a vessel attached to a long 
pole, and thus taken in and saved. As there is 
no little risk attending this mode of getting the 
spermaceti. and a great deal of waste, the head ts 
always taken on board, when not too large on 
heavy. ‘The ‘case,’ which is the name given by 
whalers to the head, sometimes contains from ten 
to fifieen barrels of oil and spermaceti. 

‘A single ‘ blanket-piece’ not unfrequently 
weighs a ton, or upward. Hauling it up by the 
tackles, it careens the vessel over frequently to 
an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, owing to 
ts own great weight, combined with that of the 
whale, the upper surface of which it raises several 
feet out of the water. It is afterwards dropped 
down into the bold or blubber-room, where it is 


cut up into blocks of a foot and a half or two feet} 


lin length, and eight or ten inches in width. ‘These: 


blocks are called ‘horse-pieces.”. The carcase of 
the whale, when stripped of its blubber, is cast) 
loose, and soon sinks from the want of its buoy- 


ant covering. 


‘When the blubber is lowered into the hold, it! 
is cut up into smaller pieces with sharp spades,| 
in readiness for the ‘mincers,’ who cut it into thin 
slices for the try-pot or copper. After the first 
cask of oil has been obtained, the fire is kept up 
with the tried pieces of blubber. The try-works 
are usually situated between the foremast and the| 
main hatch. In small vessels, they contain two 
or three large pots, imbedded in brick. 


A few| abyss. 
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“The captain, however, soon disappears, and 
the men enjoy themselves in the usual sailor man- 
ner, by singing songs or telling stories. About the 
middle of the watch they get up the bread-kid, 
and after dipping a few biscuits in salt water, 
heave them into a strainer, and boil them in the 
oil. It is difficult to form any idea of the luxury 
of this delicious mode of cooking on a long night- 
watch. Sometimes, when on friendly terms with 
the steward, they make fritters of the brains of the 
whale, mixed with flour, and cook them tn oil,— 
These are considered a most sumptuous delicacy. 
Certain portions of the whale’s flesh are also 
eaten with relish, though, to my thinking, nota 
very great luxury, being coarse and strong.— 
Mixed with potatoes, however, hike, * porpoise 
balls,” they answer very well for variety. A good 
appetite makes almost any kind of food palatable. 
| have eaten whale-flesh at sea with as much 
relish as I ever ate roast beef ashore. 

“A trying-out scene has something peculiarly 
wild and savage in it—a kind of indescribable un- 
couthness, which renders it difficult to describe 
with anything like accuracy. There is a murder- 
ous appearance about the blood-stained decks, 
and the huge masses of flesh and blubber lying 
here and there, and a ferocity in the looks of the 
men, heightened by the red, fierce glare of the 
fires, which inspire in the mind of the novice feel- 


ings of mingled disgust and awe.”’ 
-—-—-eoe 
CONDITION OF THE MINERS OF IDRIA. 

The Harbinger translates from the Weser- 
Zeitung, published at Bremen, an interesting ac- 
count of a visit to the Quicksilver Mines of Idria. 
We copy from it as follows: 

The entrance to the mines is in the centre of 
the town, is hewn tn the rocks, and is two hun- 
dred and sixteen feet in length; when this is pass- 
ed you descend into the apparently bottomless 
The entire depth is eight hundred and 


barrels of oil from the whale’s head are baled into|sixteen feet; there are tiine hundred stone steps 


the pots before commencing upon the blubber.—| 
Two men are standing by the mincing-horse, one! 
slicing up the blubber, and the other passing horse 
pieces from a tub, into which they are thrown by 
a third hand, who receives them from the hold 
One of the boat-steerers stands in front of the lee-| 
pot, pitching the minced blubber into the pots 
with a fork. 
throwing the scraps into a wooden strainer. We 
will now imagine the works in full operation at 


night. Dense clouds of lurid stnoke are curling} 


up to the tops, shrouding the rigging from the 
view. The oil is hissing in the try-pots. [alfa 
dozen of the crew are silting on the windlass. 
their rough, weather-beaten faces shining in the 
red glare of the fires, all clothed in greasy duck, 


and forming about as savage a looking group as| 


ever was sketched. The cooper and one of the 
mates are raking up the fires with long bars of 
wood or iron. 


Another is stirring up the oil, and|tablishment for which is also in Idria. 


The decks, bulwark, roiling, try-|in other mines is about 20 per cent. 
A young Kentuckian, having been on a whaling works, and windlass, are covered with oil and|pure quicksilver has been taken from the furnace, 


and a few hundred ladder-rounds which lead to 
it; two hundred and seventy persons labor there 
by day, and by night about one hundred; in the 
whole establishment six hundred and forty work 
men are employed. ‘The total product annually 
is 4000 ewt. of pure quicksilver, 1000 of which 
are used in the manufacture of vermillion, an es- 
Formerly 
the yield of the mines was greater, but then the 
price was much lower than now; the product has 
been decreased, with the express desiyvn of raising 


| 


the price to its present high rate. It is now 200 
i charge in ‘Trieste. 
The smelting is kept up during the six winter 


months; in the summer it is suspended, as in the 


roilders, delivered free « 


warm season it produces disease through the 
whole place among both men and animals. ‘The 
lore which is excavated yields from one-half to 80 
per cent. of pure quicksilver. ‘The common yield 


After the 


. . : _— lima of hi ai ae : ee ee a oo noured into b f donhle aheen- 
voyage, has written a graphic description of the slime of black skin, glistening with the red glare|it is washed, poured into bottles of double sheep 


principal occurrences of his cruise. We copy his 
description of the “trying-out scene.” 

“The carcase is lashed to the side of the ves- 
sel, with the head towards the latter’s stern, 
and the operation of cutting-up is then commen- 
ced. ‘The cutting-tackle is attached to a power- 


from the fires. 


Slowly and doggedly the vessel|/skin, containing usually forty-one pounds each, 


: , : } : ; 
is pitching her way through the rough seas, look-|and two such bottles are put in one wicker flask. 


ing as if enveloped in flame. ‘More horse- pieces!’ 
cries the mincer'’s attendant. 
echoes the man in the waist. 
boat steerer. 

from the cabin to see how things are progressing. | 


j 


For several years a great deal of water has 


‘Horse-pieces!’|constantly made its way into the mines; a steam 
‘Scraps!’ growls ajengine is kept at work day and night, pumping it 
By and by the captain comes up| out. 


It must be said that the pay of the laborers in 


ful strap, or pendant, passing round the mast, in! He peeps into the pots, and observes in a discon-|this mine, which yearly brings into the Austrian 
the maintop, by two large blocks. ‘There are, in, tented tone, ‘Why don’t you keep that ere oil| Treasury above half a million of guilders net pro- 


fact, two tackles, the falls of which pass round 
the windlass. To each of these tackles is attach- 


stirred ? 
a look into the mincer’s tub. 


It’s all getting black.’ ‘Then he takes/fit, is very low, considered as ordinary day wages, 
‘That wont do,—| without regarding the grave circumstance that in 
ed a large blubber-hook, which, upon being made! make bible leaves of °em!’ Then he looks at the|the very first year they take in the causes of 


fast to the blubber, are hauled up by the wind-| men on the windlass. ‘Hey! all idle! Give these|chronic diseases, which never afterward leave 
lass, one only being in operation at a time. The fellows something todo. We can’t have idlers|them, and for the rest of their shortened lives 


blanket-pieces (as the strips of blubber are called) 


about now.’ 


keep them in an emaciated and unhappy condi- 
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tion. 
fort Y. 
sounds 


The greater part die between thirty and 
and only a few reach the latter age. It 
like irony, that those who endure forty 
years in this service of the State are pensioned 
with full wages. Although, afier what has been 
said, no one would suppose the attainment of this 
reward to be within the bounds of possibility, yet 
the human constitution has gained the victory 
even over these poisonous influences. 
three workmen who lave lived out their forty 
years’ service. ‘I'he writer of this made the 
quaintance of one of them; but what an exist 
ence, and what a reward for forty years of such 


labor! 


The duration of the daily labor in the mines is 
fixed at eight hours, beside a long half-hour em- 
ployed in descending and ascending. ‘The so- 
called carriages which are drawn up and let down 
by a machine in the shafts are used only in con 
veying tools, ore, and the overseers. 


here are 


ac 


The wages of the liborers is divided into three 
classes, and amounts to from 8 to 17 kreutzer (4 
w 84 cents) a day. Beside this, what vegetables 
and grain they want are supplied to them at a 
moderate, fixed price, which, in years of scarcity, 
offers an advantage. ‘I'he third class at 8 hreut-! 
zer is the most numerous, and the first, at 17, the 
least so, as it contains only one hundred laborers. 
What a contrast between the earnings of these 
people, and the large incomes of many wealthy 
men, and what a standard of earnings and desert 
in the one case and the other. Might we but 
bring hither those who with splendid meahs of 
support, do not even fulfil the easy dutics which 
in their position are due to the State and their 
fellow-citizens ! 


During r the time of smelting, the furnaces are 
cleaned twice a week. It takes work- 
man a whole night to clean a furnace, and for this 
he receives four to five guilders ($2 to $2 50.) 
From this high pay, in comparison with 8 to 17 
kreutzer (4 to 83 for eight hours’ labor in 
the shafts, we can judge the nature of the work 
and its consequences. Generally, in a few days 
after the cleaning of a furnace, symptoms appear 
which give to the already weakened sparks of life, 
another and an incurable blow. Nevertheless, 
there are always volunteers for the 
ally such as are incited to itt 
by debts. 

1 was surprised to hear, that notwithstanding | 
the small pay for the ordinary but most toilsome 
labor, (the pits are so low that no ene can stand 
erect in them, and the air so sultry that those who} 
are not accustomed to it cannot bear it long) and! 
with the prospect of inevitable disease, and un- 
timely death, there are not only laborers enough, | 
but that a large number always have their names| 
enrolled, and await the departure of others, in or- | 
der to take their places. 


a single 


cents ) 


work, gener- 
y preat poverty or 


To marry is only permitted to laborers of the! 
first class, a permission which is almost always| 
made use of. ‘The brides usually bring with them} 
a bit of land and a few cows as dowry, 
contributes to the support of the family, as the 
17 kreutzer alone are of course not sufficient. 
They live chiefly on a milk diet, as this is bith 
the cheanest and most wholesome against the 
fluence of the quicksilver. The emaciation of tei 
fathers does not seein to be inherited by the chil 
dren; at least | saw among them no very iil-look 
ing ones. ‘I'he women have also a very healthy 
appearance, beside being quite handsome. Put) 
the workmen, on the other hand, all look very ill. 
and can be told from other men at the first glance 
Their cheeks are all fallen in, their complexion 
sickly and yellow, and sometimes a yellow-green, 
their gait tottering, and their hands tremble; from 
this they never recover. 


Oe 
| 
| 


|NEW ARTICLE or BRESS GOoDs| 


Cold Bedrooms —A person accustomed to un- 
dress in a room without a fire. 
ina cold bed, will not experience the least incon-| 
venience, severest weather. The 
ural heat of lis body will very speedily render 
even more comfortably warm than the individual) 
who sleeps in a heated apartment, and in a Wed! 
thus artificially warmed, and who will be extreme- | 
ly liable to a sensation of chilliness as soon as the} 
artificial heat ts ate But this is not all,—| 
the the former will be rendered | 
more robust, and far less suscept ble to the influ 
ence of atmospheric vicissitudes than that of the} 
laiter.— Journal of Health. 


j 
and to seek est 
} 


even in the nat- 


' } 
tn | 


constitution of 


«seer 


Tis a mercy to have that taken from us which 


takes us from God.— Venning. 
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HUNT’S 


BLANKET SHAWLS | 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHAREES ADAMS 
| AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
above article, which ure believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet, 
been offered for plain persons. | 
Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of| 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW| 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 

Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada. 

10:0. 16—29. 3m. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
- now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 
French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most 
lect colors: 
6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest |! 
imported ; 
Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 
Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 
Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 
Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints; 
3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 


PLAIN 


No. 79 


jlustre ; 


WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- | 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Need] 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, 
merous to advertise. 


hil ad l. 


; Cambric 
e Work, Silk Pocket 
Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
Prices low, and terms Cash. 

9th month 11th, 1847.—¢f. 24, 


HAT M AN U FE. ACTORY. 
T\MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC.| 
I'y TURER, No. 34 N, Fourth street, (under the 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his} 
i friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


which} lof Wats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neat test| 


manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and| 


|weneral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 


city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

. K, has for many years paid particular attention to the | 
mi can ieture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his| 
experience in this branch of busine ss will enable him to} 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4me. 3—tf.l 


FOR FRIENDS. 
TE HAVE 

\ beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 
material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
have but few of them, we would solicit an early examina- 


tion. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


A 


| Prof. 


| Yardley. 


Mer- | 


received a new article of Dress Goods, of} 


- 
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CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


FFER an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
( ) suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
trade. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Small figured Mouslins and Cashnieres; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’Kcosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 


Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash 


;meres; 


Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 
Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 
SHAWLS. 

Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe; 

Plain Cloth and heavy Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 

Bullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls; 

8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 
Do. Silk do. do.; 
Do. Lacet Silk do. do.; 

Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do.; 

Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 

India Sarsnet and Pattisw ay do. 


Book: Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs; 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 

Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 

Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery ; 

Irish Linens, of Richardson's and other makes. 

Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 10mo. 16.—29. tf. 

M ATH EMATICAL SC HOOL. | 
\LIN'TON GILLINGHAM (suceessor to Wa. J. Lewis 

has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Sphe rical ‘Trigonome try, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differ ntial and 
Integral ¢ ‘ale ulus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wi ILLIAM Fier, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 


and Embroid'd 


- instruction in that branch. 


_ Drawing department will be under the charge of 

Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 
The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 

References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell 
Hart, Prof. Kendal!, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr, 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Purry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Smo, 25.—3m. 26.” 


G. & H. TA GG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
Ive ry low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
lin all varicties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
| Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
jalways on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, 


t 
aXe 


of 


s 


low. 


10mo. 23. —tf. 0. 


Wim. D. PARRISH & Co. | 
4 Noth Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
| tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
| ison a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
lassortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 


| Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 


| Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &e., at the 
manufacturer’s prices, 


in great varieties, 


No. 


i> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
9mo. 25. —26. tf. 
_ 


PRINTING OFF ICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
IaJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





